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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

A GLASS-BLOWER OF TIME 

Lustra, by Ezra Pound. Elkin Mathews, London ; and 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

Reading in a single volume Ezra Pound's poems of the 
last few years, one discovers, or at least should discover, in 
oneself a certain misjudgment of this poet. Though he has 
the habit of putting his unpopular foot forward, so that one 
must be on one's guard, he is not the extremist, the bete noir, 
one had thought him. 

Neither in form nor in substance is he the radical so 
many readers have assumed hinrto be. What with his quan- 
tities, stresses, alliterations, iterations and heaven only knows 
what, his style is certainly not anarchical nor arbitrary. On 
the contrary, it is elaborate; his forms are much more diffi- 
cult, and require more fineness of touch, than a sonnet. 
Neither is he the extremist in his choice of subjects; indeed, 
he seems almost timid about them. One might imagine that 
this poet would not dare treat a subject that had not been 
sanctified, or the reverse, by Catullus, Villon, Arnaut 
Daniel, or some other ancient of the many he knows. 

What are Pound's most important qualities? and what 
are his most important contributions to English poetry? 

To me his most important quality is grace. No matter 
what he takes up, it melts into extreme grace. Grace is 
present in the idea as well as in the form. The movement of 
many of his poems suggests what a Greek dance must have 
been like ; they are rhythmical with a deep, solemn, graceful 
rhythm, with never a shade of triviality or vulgarity. One 
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can find proof of this almost anywhere in the book: in 
Dance Figure, in The Spring. Here is a part of 'The Fish 
and the Shadow: 

As light as the shadow of the fish that falls through the water, 

She came into the large room by the stair. 

Yawning a little she came, with the sleep still upon her. 

"I am just from bed. The sleep is still in my eyes. 
Come. I have had a long dream." 

And I : "That wood ? 

And two springs have passed us." 

"Not so far, no, not so far now, 

There is a place — but no one else knows it — 

A field in a valley, 

Qui'ieu sui amnen 
leu lo sat." 

"She must speak of the time 

Of Arnaut de Mareuil," I thought, "qu'ieu sui avinen." 

Light as the shadow of the fish 

That falls through the pale green water. 

Or this from the River Song: 

The purple house and the crimson are full of spring softness. 

South of the pond the willow-tips are half blue and bluer; 

Their cords tangle in mist against the brocade-like palace. 

Vine-strings a hundred feet long hang down from the carved rail- 
ings, 

And high over the willows the fine birds sing to each other and 
listen, 

Crying— "Kwan, Kuan," for the early wind and the feel of it. 

The wind bundles itself into a bluish cloud and wanders off. 

Over a thousand gates, over a thousand doors, are the sounds of 
spring singing. 

His other important quality is clearness. Pound speaks 
of having seen the dome of pure color: it is this — purity 
of color — which distinguishes him. In Provincia Deserta 
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is a rich emotionalism, in The Social Order — // is humor, 
in Cabaret Dancer is robustness — All these qualities are 
found in other poets writing in free or metric verse; yet 
the extreme cleanness and clearness with which these effects 
are expressed is the mark of Pound's uncompromising art- 
soul. 

Of course readers will be irritated by one thing or another 
in this book. The very subtle grace to which almost every 
poem-subject is reduced — the butterfly grace which gives it 
a sort of rarefied atmosphere — together with the absolutely 
flawless technique, will irritate some readers. There is also 
the feeling, to put it very crudely, of the poet-reformer with 
which he seems possessed. This may be needed, perhaps 
more needed than anything else; yet the mind slightly re- 
sents it. 

Outside of the Chinese group — of which his friend Ford 
Madox Hueffer writes intriguingly that if they were Pound's 
own they alone would make him the greatest poet of our 
time — some readers will feel a lack of pabulum. It is not 
more lyrical poems like Provincia Deserta, nor more robust 
poems like Cabaret Dancer that would best make up for 
this need; but rather poems in the manner of The Return, 
with the infinite possibilities of the fantastic-real. 

Our resentment though is often due to the fact that our 
palates have been spoiled by the cloying sweetness of much 
of what we read. The lack of pabulum is often only super- 
ficial. When Pound writes of a beautiful woman 

The odor of your patchouli . . . 

Assails me, and concerns me almost as little — 
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the lines, though seemingly trivial, will mean much to a 
mind which can grasp the delicacy of balance between the 
two objects. 

Pound is an important poet of our era, just as other poets 
who are now classics were of their eras. He is not hard 
reading, or mysterious, or anything else uncanny. Any in- 
telligent person who comes to him with an open mind will 
feel much of his beauty. It is only the denseness of many of 
our established opinion-makers which has kept thousands of 
lovers of poetry away. 

This poet evidently pays his respect to such critics in The 

Faun : 

Ha! sir, I have seen you sniffing and snoozling about among my 

flowers. 
And what, pray, do you know about horticulture, you capriped? 
Come, Auster, come Areliota, 
And see the Faun in our garden! 
But if you move or speak 
This thing will run at you 
And scare itself to spasms. 

Max Michelson 

A GROUP OF ENGLISH CONTEMPORARIES 

An Annual of New Poetry, 1917. Constable and Co., Ltd. 
An anthology has the same advantages that an exhibition 
of pictures has, and it has also the same disadvantages. It 
introduces work that might otherwise not gain the attention 
of the public; and, on the other hand, it gives us perhaps 
too slight a showing of any one man's work for that full 
understanding which comes with a more extended view. But 
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